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He regards Descartes as the "man who embodied the spirit of the age." 
"He set the world a- thinking, and the answers to his questions form the 
history of modern philosophy." 

He emphasizes the fact that Spinoza was a Hebrew. Early training 
and tradition unconsciously influenced his view of the world. His depend- 
ence upon Descartes at first, and later divergence from him, are traced 
with a firm hand. "Causation is the fundamental concept of his philoso- 
phy," but "he never lost sight of the practical, ethical end — to form man 
to a perfect character." In his "Ethics his philosophy assumed its final 
form." "His system, except in the parts which deal with the emotions, 
cannot be said to be an interpretation of experience," which in the last 
analysis "a system of philosophy ought to be," but, "after all drawbacks, 
Spinoza must be reckoned among the great thinkers of humanity." 

The book is a fresh, independent interpretation of Descartes and Spinoza, 
readable, and one that whets the appetite for a more extended study. 

Gregory D. Walcott. 
Blackburn College, 
Carlinville, 111. 



TESTIMONY FROM SCIENCE AND FROM PHILOSOPHY 
CONCERNING THE FUTURE LIFE 

It is quite unnecessary to enlarge upon the interest that belongs to the 
subject of a future life. Couple with the evanescence and uncertainty of 
our present life the transcendent and far-reaching character of human 
ideals, and we shall be less surprised at the rather remarkable fact that, 
in spite of the silence of those who have passed beyond our ken, in spite 
of the fact that no traveler has returned to tell the story of that other land, 
the belief in human immortality retains its hold upon the minds of men ; and 
no stone is left unturned to prove what we already believe, or at least hope 
for. 

In the two small volumes before us the question is approached from 
quite opposite standpoints. In the one, some proof of a scientific sort is 
sought for the existence of discarnate spirits; and philosophy is declared 
to be "helpless and worthless for proving a future life." In the other, the 
whole argument for immortality is philosophical in its character, even to 
the extent of denying the ability of science to give us a knowledge af the 
ultimate meaning of things. 

Science, Professor Munsterberg 1 reminds us, deals with the realm of 
1 The Eternal Life. By Hugo Munsterberg. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1903. 72 pages. $0.85. 
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phenomena, that realm in which law and order, mechanism and necessity, 
are all-pervading. This is as true of the psychical as of the physical. 
Viewed under the time-form, the world is a mechanism. And the proof 
of God, freedom, and immortality does not depend on the discovery of 
some little section of reality where law is not operative, and where the 
supernatural takes the place of the natural. Science considers the world 
from a certain point of view, assumed for the purposes of our practical 
life, and in a sense really artificial. But this very construction of reality 
under the forms of space and time requires and presupposes that the 
subject, who is the agent of such construction, shall in his own nature and 
operations transcend those forms, and not be imprisoned within them. 

Eternal life, then, cannot logically mean a mere extension in time. 
Such mere extension could not have any real value. Eternal life must be 
qualitative, and not merely quantitative. To attach all-importance to 
endless time-extension is to judge by standards of quantity that which can 
be truly appraised only by standards of quality. 

The solution of the problem is really, then, an ethical one. Final 
values are always to be found in attitudes of the will. "There is no truth 
and no perfection and no progress and no eternity but in that world which 
is given to our will, and in which we ourselves are will." "Values are found 
only in the world of subjects." Not, then, in the world of objects, and not 
in any time- world. "A will can never strive for more space and time, 
but only for more significance and influence and value and satisfaction." 

Professor Hyslop's book 2 is an inquiry into the evidential value of those 
groups of facts which since 1882 have been the subject of the investigations 
of the Society for Psychical Research. The lion's share of attention is 
devoted to the celebrated Piper case, and the main question in Mr. Hyslop's 
mind is whether such phenomena as are presented by this remarkable case 
can be accounted for without the hypothesis of discarnate existence. After 
a description of the phenomena themselves, the various conceivable methods 
of explanation are discussed at length. Chance coincidence, guessing, 
suggestion by experimenters, and fraud are ruled out, to the satisfaction, 
one would think, of any reasonable person. The eminence of the persons 
who carried on the investigations, the elaborate precautions against error, 
the great number of tests, and the evident honesty and candor of Mrs. 
Piper herself, all warrant us in dismissing every hypothesis involving 
intentional deception of any sort, so far as the facts are concerned. 

That the phenomena can be accounted for by telepathy seems to the 

3 Science and a Future Life. By James H. Hyslop. Boston: Turner, 1905. 
x+360 pages. $1.50. 
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author an untenable position, for many reasons; and we seem, therefore, 
shut up to the hypothesis of spirit communication, so far as the facts at 
hand are concerned. 

That the investigations have been carried on with the utmost care, and 
with disinterested motives, seems beyond question. That Professor Hys- 
lop's discussion is careful, moderate, and dispassionate is also obvious. 
The reader, of course, feels the grotesquely slender nature of such evidence, 
in relation to the tremendously important doctrine that rests upon it. But 
the scientist very properly ignores our feelings in the matter. 

Issue must, however, be squarely taken with Dr. Hyslop when he 
denies the ability of philosophy to do anything in this field. It is quite 
true that philosophy is not able to prove the reality of a future life, if "prov- 
ing" means demonstrating after the manner of mathematics. Philosophy 
does not prove things in this sense of the term, for it is precisely in those 
regions where such proof is impossible that philosophy finds her vocation. 
But philosophy has the right to ask what conception of man's destiny will 
most satisfactorily account for the facts of his nature as we know them. 
And, surely, if the nature of his knowledge as an activity of his intelligence, 
the aspirations of his heart, the ethical ideals which he sets before him, the 
moral imperatives which he lays upon himself, and the restless hunger of 
his being for a satisfaction never fully attained in any human life — if these 
things require the belief in human immortality in order to render them 
coherent and intelligible, then surely that belief is justified, and the future 
life proved in a deeper sense than demonstration. 

On this account we seem to be on higher ground when, with Professor 
MUnsterberg, we reason from the nature of man's true being to the concep- 
tion of his immortality, than when, with Professor Hyslop, we seek in the 
sporadic communications of a trance medium some proof that deceased 
persons have not wholly ceased to be. By this remark we do not intend 
to discredit the work of science, but only to claim for philosophy the right 
to investigate the question in her own way. 

Frederick Tracy. 
The University of Toronto. 



THE INFLUENCE OF SCHLEIERMACHER ON MODERN 
THEOLOGY 

Two recent publications illustrate the keen interest taken by German 
students of theology in the origin and import of Friedrich Schleiermacher's 
system of thought. E. R. Meyer 1 traces in minute detail the youthful 

1 Schkiermachers und C. G. Brinkmanns Gang durch die Briidergemeine. Von 
E. R. Meyer. Leipzig: Friedrich, 1905. viii+288 pages. 



